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Erysipelothrix insidiosa
Synonyms and History. Bacillus rhusiopathiae suis, Bacterium
erysipelatos suum, Bacterium rhusiopathiae, Erysipelothrix porci*
The names Bacterium murisepticus and Erysipelothrix murisepticus
were formerly used to designate the species when isolated from
mice. The name Erysipelothrix erysipeloides was given to the micro-
organism when isolated from man.
In 1876 Robert Koch described a "mouse septicemia bacillus"
obtained from mice which had been injected with putrid meat. No
relationship to swine disease was then known for this bacillus. In
1882 Pasteur described a slender, curved rod which he isolated
from swine showing symptoms of swine erysipelas. Vaccines made
from this microorganism protected swine against natural infec-
tion, but from the descriptions of the bacillus it is assumed that
Pasteur worked with impure cultures. Credit for the first accurate
description of the swine erysipelas microorganism is given to Loeff-
ler. In 1885 and 1886 he published the results of his work which
demonstrated that the disease in swine is caused by a bacillus
identical to, or closely resembling, the mouse septicemia bacillus of
Koch. Loeffler repeatedly emphasized the similarity bewteen the
two.
In 1909 Rosenbach described a bacillus obtained in a case of
erysipeloid of man as being almost identical to the one isolated by
Koch from mice. On the basis of his studies on the causes of swine
erysipelas, mouse septicemia, and erysipeloid in man, Rosenback
concluded that there were three closely related species, Erysipelo-
thrix porciy Erysipelothrix murisepticus, and Erysipelothrix erysi-
peloides. Studies that have since been made on the relationships of
the microorganisms isolated from the above sources show that the
strains are identical.
The history of swine erysipelas and of infections due to this
microorganism in other animals in the United States is of some
interest because, prior to 1930, it had been stated by many writers
that the disease did not exist in America. In retrospect, however, it
is likely that infections due to Erysipelothrix insidiosa were not
uncommon but were not recognized. As a matter of fact, in 1885,
Smith reported the isolation from a sick pig of microorganisms
which he said closely resembled the bacillus of swine erysipelas.
In Minnesota, in 1894, there occurred a serious outbreak of a swine
disease with mortality of 60 to 100 per cent, from which the swine
erysipelas microorganism was isolated by Smith. There are at least
five other reports of the occurrence of infections, due to micro-
organisms, we now call Erysipelothrix insidiosa, in the United
States prior to 1930.
Distribution and Transmission.   Swine erysipelas  and infec-